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Inrancy has been called the spring time of life; and, certes, 
the comparison is a just one. The alternate sunshine and shower, 
and shifting breezes of a vernal day, are fit emblems of the rapid 
transition from smiles to tears, from playfulness to angry passion, 
in the young being. As the spring gives promise of the flowers 
of summer and the fruits of autumn, so does infancy exhibit those 
traits out of which we picture the youth and future man. Exu- 
berance is the leading characteristic both of the age and the sea- 
son: and hence the watchful care required of those who would 
superintend the growth in either case—to repress rank luxuriance, 
and give to the several parts in the economy of each, that bias 
and direction, which it is desired they should take at a more ad- 
vanced period. Noxious weeds are now to be destroyed, either 
by immediate eradication; or if this should endanger the germs 
of good and profitable plants near them, they must be more gra- 
dually restrained in their growth, until they finally wither and 
decay. So it is with the more evil propensities of human na- 
ture,—they must be early checked in their display, until, by 
forced quiescence, they cease to possess a dangerous activity, and 
become nearly harmless. 

In infancy and adolescence the fluids abound, and circulate with 
great rapidity ; and are directed to all parts, for their growth and 
increase. So constant is this expansion, that if it be at all re- 
tarded in one direction, it is increased in another—and hence 
irregularity of distribution is soon followed by deformity. Cur- 
tail the freedom of a child’s movements by allowing or keeping 
one side bent, and the other is soon bowed out to undue size—— 
let a ligature be applied on a limb, or round any other part of the 
body, so as to prevent the growth beneath, and the portion above 
will be in excess, and adverse to symmetry. Just as when we 
notch a tree, by peeling off a circle of the bark, or surrounding a 
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branch with a band so tight as to prevent the passage of the sap, 
the parts above wither, but immediately beneath the band or 
notch there is an excrescence—a rough bulging ring—a true ve- 
getable deformity. As the gardener is well aware, that plants of 
the most rapid growth and abundant in juices, are the shortest 
lived—most readily nipped by frost, or parched by the sun,-—so 
ought a parent to be aware, that a child of the fleshiest habit, 
most abundant in blood and other fluids, is far from being the 
most robust or exempt from the common causes of disease. How 
criminal then must be the conduct of those who treat the young 
being like a hot-house plant, and force it, by much and stimulating 
food and indulgence of all its senses, to premature development 
of body and precocity of thought. By such conduct they make a 
pigmy, which may at first astonish us, but from which we soon 
turn in disgust, ti. contemplate human nature, in the full and en- 
larged possession of those physical and mental endowments, 
which time and an assiduous cultivation of the faculties can alone 
bestow. 

It is in early life, in the tender years of infancy, that we must 
countervail the tendency to hereditary disease, whether it con- 
sists in corporeal deformity or mental obliquity, Impressions, of 
whatever nature, are, at this time, easily made and often perma- 
nently retammed. We have already alluded to the distortions to 
which want of care subjects the body. False perceptions, by 
which the brightness of charitable feeling in after life is sullied 
and darkly clouded, often have their origin from early neglect or 
false tenderness. How many melancholy examples of excessive 
fear of supernatural agencies, superstitious and absurd beliefs, 
envy, prejudice, vindictive passion, overbearing demeanour, and 
offensive pride, are strictly referrible to the indolent yieldingness 
of a mother, and the gossip of an idle and ignorant nurse. The 
first painful feeling created in the breast of Byron, while yet a 
child, was by the angry taunts of his mother at his deformed 
foot ; and to this he referred his estranged filial affections in after 
life. Alfieri, the celebrated Italian dramatic poet, attributed his 
deep-rooted aversion from every thing French, to his occasionally 
seeing, in early childhood, an old marchioness of that nation, 
with rouged face, tasteless finery, and affected manners, among his 
mother’s visitors. 





CHEAP PLEASURES. 


In Dr. Aikin’s letters to his son, we meet with one on cheap 
pleasures, the whole of which is replete with good sense. It 1s 
intended to point out those sources of rational and innocent 
amusement which are within the reach of almost every person, in 
the more wealthy, as well as in the middle classes of society. We 
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extract from it the following, as it recommends an occupation 
well adapted to the preservation of health. 

“So many advantages with respect to health, tranquillity of 
mind, useful knowledge, and inexhaustible amusement, are united 
in the study of nature, that I should not fail most warmly to re- 
commend it to your notice, had you not already acquired a de- 
cided taste for its pursuits. In its favour | can speak from my 
own experience ; for the study of nglish Botany caused several 
summers to glide away with me in more pure and active delight 
than almost any other single object ever afforded me. It rendered 
every ride and walk interesting, and converted the plodding 
rounds of business into excursions of pleasure. From the im- 
pression of these feelings, [ have ever regarded as perfectly su- 
perfluous the pains taken by some of the friends of natural his- 
tory, to show its utility in reference to the common purposes of 
life. Many of their observations, indeed, are true, and may serve 
to gain patrons for the study among those who measure every 
thing by the standard of economical value ; ; but is it not enough 
to open a source of copious and cheap amusement, which tends 
to harmonize the inind, and elevate it to worthy conceptions of 
nature and its author? If 1 offer a man happiness at an easy rate, 
unalloyed by any debasing mixture, can I confer on him a greater 
blessing? Nothing is more favourable to health and enjoyment 
than the combination of bodily exertion and ardour of mind. 
This, the researches of natural history afford in great perfection : 
and such is the immense variety of its objects, that the labours 
of the longest life cannot exhaust them. 

The study of nature is in itself a cheap study; yet it may be 
pursued in a very expensive manner, by all the apparatus of ca- 
binets, purchased collections, prints and drawings. But if you 
will content yourself with the great book of nature, and a few of 
its ablest expositors, together with the riches your own industry 
may accumulate, you will find enough of it within your own com- 
pass to answer all reasonable purposes of instruction and amuse- 
ment. We are both acquainted with an excellent naturalist, who, 
by a proper application of the time and money he has been able 
to spare out of a common writing-school, has made himself the 
possessor of more curious and accurate knowledze than falls to 
the lot of many owners of the most costly treasures. ‘The recol- 
lection of his modest merit and scientific content, will ever, Iam 
sure, endear to you these fertile stores of cheap delight.” 


VARIETY IN EXERCISE. 


Ws resume the subject of exercise on the present occasion, in 
order to point out the very great importance of varying frequently 
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our active occupations, so that every portion of the body may be 
duly and equally exercised. 

If any particular limb, or set of muscles, be habitually called 
into action, while the others are allowed to remain in a state of 
comparative rest, it will acquire a disproportionate degree of de- 
velopment and strength; by which means the symmetry of the 
body is destroyed—its vigour is impaired, and a foundation often 
laid for diseases of a very serious character. 

This tendency of partial exercise to produce an unequal growth 
of the body, is, to a certain degree, evinced in almost every indi- 
vidual. ‘The limbs of the right side being those most constantly 
called into action, acquire, in general, a marked superiority in 
bulk and strength over those of the left. In certain mechanics 
this circumstance is exhibited to a much greater extent: thus 
the muscles of the arms of the blacksmith, the weaver, and 
numerous others, will be found, in the majority of instances, to 
be much larger, and possessed of greater strength, than those of 
the inferior extremities. A late writer on the subjec t of gymnas- 
tics, has pointed out the fact here alluded to, in a very striking 
manner. Referring to the watermen engaged, almost constantly, 
in rowing upon the river ‘Thames, in London, he observes, that, 
trom the partial manner in which their limbs are necessarily ex- 
erted, their figure becomes ungraceful in the extreme—the chest 
is broad, it is true, but the shoulders are high and square, the 
neck thick and short, and the back rounded, giving the appear- 
ance of a stoop, in consequence of the great size of the muscles 
upon the shoulders and upper part of the back——while the inferior 
half of the body would seem absolutely emaciated—* Their chest 
and arms are almost Herculean, while their legs are miserably 
small.” 

Such a form, though it gives precisely that degree of strength 
requisite for the mere handling of the oar, and for certain other 
mechanical employments—to say nothing of its positive deformi- 
ty, incapacitates its possessor, almost entirely, from any occu- 
pation in which the feet and legs are activ ely engaged. <A con- 
trast to these watermen is often exhibited in the professional pe- 
destrian and public dancer—in whom the legs are large and 
fleshy, and the upper parts of the body disproportionately small. 

In order correctly to understand this subject, it is proper to 
remark, that exercise consists strictly in the alternate flexion and 
extension of the limbs—in other words, in the quick succession 
of muscular action and repose. Permanent contraction of the 
muscles, however powerful or long continued, produces scarcely 
any of those good effects which are to be anticipated from exer- 
cise. Thus, while sitting or standing, a numerous set of muscles 
are in action, but in neither of these positions can the body 
be said to be in exercise. The latter is, therefore, always par- 
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tial, even in the labourer, who, in a standing posture, exerts to 
their utmost the muscles of his arms. Such a one avoids, it is 
true, the constrained and injurious position of the body, which 
occurs in the sedentary mechanic—but so far merely as regards 
exercise, he has but little advantage over the latter. It is on this 
account that walking is a means of recreation admirably adapted 
to almost every individual of the working classes, as it tends to 
produce an equal degree of development in the lower parts of the 
body, with that which is produced, by their daily avocations, in 
the upper. ‘Those, however, on the other hand, who are obliged 
to walk, or in any other manner exert their inferior extremities, 
for the greater part of the day, will find in certain mechanical em- 
ployments, in which the arms chiefly are engaged, while the rest 
of the body is allowed to remain in a state of rest, the kind of ex- 
ercise they require in order to balance the effects of that to which 
they are ordinarily subjected. Even in the selection of amuse- 
ments, the above circumstances ought to be kept constantly in 
mind—hence, the following advice, of an author somewhat out 
of date, exhibits much good sense. 

“Your amusements should be adapted to the nature of your 
employment through the day: thus, should you be exhausted by 
toil, choose some amusement in which skill and dexterity are re- 
quired, rather than labour; but if your employment in the day 
should have been accompanied with but little exertion, choose 
those sports which call the various muscles into play. ‘Take 
care, however, that your amusements or your sports bear not on 
the limbs which work has wearied—let him whose arms are fa- 
tigued with wielding the pickaxe, or the ponderous hammer, 
amuse himself, when his task is over, with a rural walk—ranging 
the fields— 

S Where blooming health exerts her gentle reign, 
And strings the sinews of the industrious swain.”’ 
Whilst he, whose occupations weary his legs and feet, should 
rather seek amusement in those sports in which the arms are 
chiefly concerned.” 

If an attention to a proper variety in bodily exercises be im- 
portant in the adult, it is so in a tenfold degree in respect to chil- 
dren. Boys, it is true, unless unwisely thwarted in their natural 
inclinations, will most generally be found to engage in those 
sports calculated to call equally into action almost every muscle 
of the body. But in the case of girls it is different: subjected 
from an early period to an artificial discipline, and a thousand 
injudicious restraints, they are very apt to be debarred active 
exercises of almost every kind—or when these are permitted 
they are partial, and have therefore a tendency to produce 
deformity and disease. Were girls, as we have advised on a for- 
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mer occasion, to be allowed the same kind of exercise as boys, 
much benefit would result ; but as this can scarcely be expected 
in the present state of society, we propose, at some future oppor- 
tunity, to describe those species of gymnastic exercises best 
adapted to develope the female form. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE COMPLEXION, 


‘lo the question which has been proposed to us by some 
of our female readers—* What is the best fluid as an ordinary 
wash for the face—calculated, while it removes impurities from 
the skin, to preserve unimpaired the freshness of the com- 
plexion?” We reply, without hesitation—simple soap and wa- 
ter—both articles being as pure as can be obtained. We have 
pointed out, in a, former number, most of those causes by which 
the softness, transparency, and brilliant colour of the skin, are 
impaired. ‘These being carefully avoided—daily ablutions with 
soap and water will effectually answer all the purposes for which 
a long list of cosmetic lotions are in vain resorted to. Our fe- 
male readers may rest assured that the only beautifiers of the skin 
are personal cleanliness—regular exercise—-temperance—pure 
air, and a cheerful temper. If any one of these be neglected, the 
skin and complexion will invariably suffer. 

It is only by preserving the skin free from all impurities, and 
thus enabling it to perform, with freedom, its important functions, 
that any external application is at all useful. ‘To this end there is 
nothing so well adapted as pure water, with the occasional addi- 
tion of soap. They who, from a ridiculous idea that washing 
frequently with water injures the skin, substitute distilled liquor, 
Cologne water, or any other fluid, simple or compound, pursue 
a practice most effectually calculated to destroy its suppleness, 
transparency, and smoothness, and to cover it with unseemly 
blotches. 

But it is not merely as a local wash we would eniorce upon 
all the use of pure water. When applied in the form of a bath to 
the whole surface, at those seasons of the year in which its use, in 
this manner, can with propriety be resorted to, it is productive 
of the most beneficial effects—-promoting the general well-being 
of the system, as well as that healthy consiition of the skin, inde- 
pende nt of which it can lay no pretensions whatever to beauty. 
[t is a well-known fact, that those nations by whom bathing is 
the most frequently resorted to, are those distinguished, most 
generally, for elegance of form and freshness of complexion. 
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THE SISTERHOOD OF CHARITY. 


Be.ievine that whatever renders charity most eflicient for the 
relief of distress, and amiable in the eyes of the community, will 
also minister to the fulfilment of the objects of our efforts in this 
Journal, we present to our readers the following account of a 
Society every way worthy of regard and imitation. ‘The writer 
of the article,* while adverting to the circumstance of the sister- 
hood being Catholic in its origin and government, very properly 
remarks, that the principle of the institution is independent of, 
and superior to, shapes of dress-or forms of speech; and can adapt 
itself with ease and advantage to every model of society and 
every mode.of faith. I care not, he says, whether its members 
consist of Protestants, Catholics, or Dissenters. It ought to be 
open to all; for true benevolence is ignorant of distinctions. 
The Catholic Seeur de la Charité (sister of charity) of Poland, 
France or Belgium, never asks a wounded man his creed hefore 
she relieves his hurt, nor demands the expiring victim of disease 
to make “a sign” ere she soothes his parting spirit. Why, then, 
should the society itself be exclusive, when its offices are not? 
Established in a Catholic country, and by a Roman Catholic 
saint, it was impossible to make it otherwise at first; but if once 
instituted among us, it should and would be free for the admis- 
sion of all. 

“It was about the year 1629 that the foundation of the esta- 
blishment of the Sisterhood of Charity was laid in I’rance, by the 
pious exertions of Vincent de Paul, a priest, greatly and justly 
celebrated for his uncommon virtues and the untiring energy of 
his character. He was the founder of many charitable institu- 
tions, particularly L’ Hospice des Enfans trouvés.t Ue is canon- 
ized, and honoured with the title of Saint—as well merited in 
this instance as it has been misplaced in others. All the print- 
shops in Paris display full-length portraits of Vincent de Paul; 
and the artist has given a most speaking eulogy of this truly good 
man. Instead of being represented, like most of his brother 
saints, surrounded by the absurd and revolting types of supersti- 
tion, he i is placed in a street at night, in the. midst of a winter 
storm, with an infant clasped to his breast, just rescued from the 
shroud of snow, to which some cruel mother had consigned it, 
and smiling in the face of its preserver. Such was the model (so 
unfrequently followed,) for christian ministers, and to whom is 
due the institution of “ Les' Seurs de la Charité.” 

Vincent was aided in his first efforts towards this holy work by 
a Madame Legras, a widowed lady of illustrious birth and large 
fortune, who associated herself with her pious confessor; and 


* Traits of Travel, Vol. 1. 
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under their joint care it rapidly acquired consistence and im- 
mense success. The congregation, or society, of “ Filles de la 
Charité,” spread all over France, and was divided into many dif- 
ferent branches, under various titles; many females of the first 
quality joined the association: and instances of virtue truly 
sublime were frequently displayed by almost every individual 
‘« Sister” to whom an occasion presented itself. 

For nearly two centuries this admirable institution remained 
undisturbed, and completely identified with France, as well as 
with the nations into which it was received with avidity. But 
in 1793 even the Seurs de la Charité did not escape the general 
ruin. The society was destroyed in Paris; the houses and pro- 
perty of the institution were seized and confiscated; the sister- 
hood dispersed and persecuted, and many of them put to death. 
The wretched -rabble in their frenzy destroyed the very beings 
who, in the moment of their worst excess, would have brought 
them succour and safety. In the provinces, however, the Seurs 
were respected; and in 1801 the sagacity of Bonaparte, then 
enjoying his most glorious title, first consul of the republic, re- 
established the institution, which from that day has become more 
flourishing, more extended, and more venerated than ever. 

The duties of the ‘ Sisterhood of Charity” are simple in their 
mere mention. They are confined to attending the poor and 
sick, administering medicines, nursing them, and giving them the 
consolations of religion. But the details of such duties, put in 
practice, entail a varied train of trials and sufferings. A fund 
of charity must be deeply lodged in the heart of the female that 
enters into this order; and they who thus devote themselves to 
the service of the wretched, frequently abandon, in doing so, all 
the enjoyments attached to the possession of large fortune and 
illustrious birth. For this sacrifice is not as rare as might be ima- 
gined. Young girls, reared in the lap of pleasure, and destined 
to all the splendour and luxuries of the world, often voluntarily 
renounce them, and offer up a portion of the best years of their 
existence to the duties of benevolence and charity. We often 
see them flying from all the seductions of a worldly life, to em- 
brace, with ardour, the ptous obligations of such pursuits; and 
that, too, without having been excited to it by the too frequent 
causes of self-sacrifice—one of those sudden losses which so cru- 
elly reveal the power of death, or of those unlooked-for changes 
which betray the inconstancy of passion. 

They go through a novitiate of a few months, and the period 
of their vows is only for one year; but many continue for a suc- 
cession of years, and even for life. They can possess no pro- 
perty, nor enjoy any inheritance. They are supported and 
lodged, but their services are gratuitous. ‘They are guided and 
governed in their general administration by a code of instruc- 
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tions drawn up by the hand of Vincent de Paul himself. Such : 
is a slight outline of this sisterhood, a real blessing to the coun- 
tries where it exists, and an honour to human nature.” 
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INSALUBRITY OF CITIES—MORAL CAUSES. : 


Tue insalubrious atmosphere of large and crowded cities has 
almost become proverbial—the “‘pericula mille seve urbis”—the a 
thousand enemies to health which there exist, have been the i 
theme of ancient as well as modern reprobation. The mortality ‘ 
j which occurs in the large capitals of Europe, as well as of the 
other portions of the globe, would appear to aflord sufficient rea- 
son for their having been denounced as “ the graves of the human k 
species”—“ the sepulchres of the dead, and the hospitals of the 4 
living.” It is at least certain, that a residence in large and over- f 
crowded cities is found to shorten considerably the average ‘* 
duration of human life, as well as greatly to detract from the mR; 
a health of the system. In Constantinople, Grand Cairo, Vienna, iy 
4 Berlin, London, and Paris, it is invariably found, that not only 
| the health of the inhabitants, but the average duration of their 
lives, falls far short of that enjoyed by the great mass of the po- i 
pulation in the surrounding country. 

A thousand causes are ever active in producing, in large and 
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populous cities, a state of the atmosphere prejudicial to the health ’ 
4 and lives of their inhabitants, particularly when every attention 4 
‘ is not paid to preserve the strictest cleanliness, regular venti- e 
j lation, and a constant supply of wholesome food and water. But B 
4 it is not alone to the deleterious atmosphere of crowded cities # 
6 that we are to attribute the sickliness and mortality which there by 





prevail. Moral, as well as physical causes, will be found to have 
a very powerful influence. ‘The health of the citizen is under- 
mined, and his term of life curtailed, not merely by the air he 
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breathes—his deadly repasts—his dissipation, and his habits of iN 
indolence or inaction—by his turning day into night and night a 






into day: but, also, by his passions, which are inflamed to the 
utmost ; by his feelings being almost constantly excited—by the be 
avidity with which he pursues the objects of his low desires—the % 
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frequent grief attendant upon the failure of ill-concerted plans-- * 
projects rendered abortive, enterprises counteracted—his con- ° rr 
tinual anxiety in the pursuit of fame, pleasure, or wealth—the A? 





remorse attendant upon crime, upon talents unimproved, or upon 
repeated losses at the gaming table—disappointments in love or 
in friendship, the corroding pangs left by degrading pleasures, | 
perfidious counsels, unmanly compliances, and unjust exulta- ? 
tions—the sight of human misery, of insolent and apparently suc- ei 
cessful vice, of humiliated virtue, and a thousand other objects 
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which afflict the heart, shock the understanding, and prey upon 
the mind. 

Man, it is true, may be subjected to most, if not all these moral 
causes of disease, beyond the precincts of a large city. But they 
exist within the latter to a greater extent, and are more constantly 
operative ; their influence upon health must, therefore, be ex- 
perienced here to a much greater degree than elsewhere. 





SPRING REGIMEN. 


To the invalid who has been confined to the house during the 
winter, and perchance restricted at the same time to a few arti- 
cles of diet, the approach of spring is hailed with animated plea- 
sure, as the signal for greater freedom of movements, purer air, and 
more varied food. Naturally enough does he exclaim, that the 
bright sun and verdure of a spring day are not to be merely seen 
from the windows of his chamber, but are to be enjoyed abroad, 
while listening to the choral strains of the feathered tenants of the 
grove. If the vegetable kingdom now luxuriates under the hand of 
the gardener, the invalid may of right also claim an extension of the 
list of edibles, from his physician, All this is proper and just ; but 
to prolong the enjoyment, wisdom must preside over the ministra- 
tion of the gifts,.of which man in his impatience claims the entire 
possession, When exercise is sought for at this time in the open 
air, Whether on foot or horseback or in carriage, the wan con- 
sumptive, or the bent rheumatic invalid, ought to select those 
days in which the mild southern and western breeze is blowing ; 
and keep within the covert of their home if the east and north 
are confederated to carry with them gloom and chilliness. They 
must not, misled by their old habits, in the times of their vigour 
and prime, court too soon the morning air, nor, above all, be caught 
in that of evening.—To the dyspeptic, on the other hand, the 
sunny walk will be oppressive; while that state of the air just 
enough to communicate a slight sensation of coolness, will be 
most appropriate for his excursion. In all these cases the cloth- 
ing should be warm, but little if at all different from that of winter. 
If it be so thick as to cause perspiration, the inconvenience is but 
slight and temporary,—and not for a moment to be compared to the 
sufferings that would follow its being of too light and flimsy a tex- 
ture. Better by far to suffer from a little too much warmth than to 
be chilled. ‘The ‘ evenings at home’ are to be constantly preferred 
by the class of persons whom we are now addressing ; and if in 
pleasant company, and cheerful and instructive converse, so much 
the better. No study or reading, even of a favourite kind, that shall 
strain the eyes with much gazing, or fatigue the mind with much 
thought, is admissible. There is at this season a tendency to 
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febrile excitation, towards night, eminently unfavourable to much 
mental exertion or corporeal exercise. 

If the morning sleep of such persons be really sound and re- 
freshing, it will hardly be necessary to urge them to rise at a very 
early hour, without regard to their fe velings of weakness or lan- 
guor; but rather than be awake or toss about in unquiet slum- 
bers and imperfect dosing, they ought to get up, and having 
finished their toilet, amuse themselves with a Taventiée author, or 
engage in some composition of their own, which shall interest 
without fatiguing. Should their tastes not lead them to this lite- 
rary indulgence, and their bodily strength allow of it, the use of 
the dumb-bells or some slight gymnastic exercise will be advan- 
tageous. But we forget, miserable bachelors that we are, that our 
advice is intended as well for heads of families, fathers ‘and mo- 
thers and gentle maidens, as for the student and the mere man of 
business. To all such, of whom we humbly crave pardon for 
this omission, the early hours of the morning will be sufliciently 
taken up in domestic duties, receiving the kindly greetings of 
their children or their brothers and sisters, and listening to the 
eager expression of hopes, fears, and schemes for the day—and 
giving gentle admonition to each according to their several dis- 
positions, capacities, and advancement in age and studjes. 

The breakfast of invalids should be such as while it gratifies 
the appetite, ministers to their strength. At this season, the full 
dairy in the abundance of its stores, yields to them the choice of 
fresh sweet milk, or, if this be too heavy of digestion, of whey or 
of buttermilk. From one or other of these, in additiou to raised 
bread made the preceding day, or, on occasions, biscuit, they will 
be able to make a meal, which shall give them far more pleasura- 
ble sensations and greater ability to endure the, fatigue of their 
morning exercises than the artificial stimuli of tea or coffee, or 
that vilest of all compounds, which in this country we miscall 
chocolate. The manufacture of the common cakes of «’..colate 
has no other advantage than that of enabling the holders of the 
articles to dispose of a certain quantity of bad flour and rancid 
butter, flavoured with a very moderate portion of the pure cocoa. 
The mixture is too strong for the digestive powers of most hu- 
man beings—what effect it would have on the stomach of an 
ostrich yet remains to be tried. 

The dinner will in some cases be a repetition of the breakfast, 
with such a variation as self-experience or medical opinion shall 
dictate. The lighter vegetables, such as spinach and asparagus, 
are to the invalid, tormented with slow fever or any permanent 
irritation, often of great service; and admissible when common 
greens, as sprouts, or cabbage, would be injurious.—In ‘the ab- 
sence of feverish heat and thirst, or of a sensation of fulness and 
oppression of the head or chest, or side, the lighter meats may be 
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W2 Change of the Hair. 


taken with the above vegetables, or these disagreemg, with rice 
and stale bread. If there be any tendency to disease of the skin, 
fish and salt meats are to be carefully shunned. Of this the in- 

valid or complainer may be well assured, that the hghter and 
simpler his meals at this season, the more alert he will feel and 
the greater will be his exemption from those numerous unplea- 
sant feelings, bordering on decided pain, which so wear down 
the system as to produce that weakness which he erroneously 
comes at last to consider as the disease itself; whereas it is, in 
fact, but the effect of these causes which are brought into action 
by high and full feeding. ‘The heaviness and drowsiness through 
the day, of which many persons often complain at the opening of 
spring, are best obviated by the course indicated above. Wo be 
to those who think to rouse themselves by malt, vinous, or dis- 
tilled liquors,——it is stirring up a smouldering flame, which, had 
additional fuel been withheld from it, would soon have been eXx- 
tinguished. We repeat it, there is no beverage so truly inspiring, 
er which imparts so permanent an invigoration, as pure water. 
This is the sparkling fount of Helicon, infinitely more productive 
of elevated poetical fervour, and a far preferable offering at the 
shrine of Apollo, than the cup of Anacreon, filled though it be 
with the choicest wine of Lesbos. 


CHANGE OF THE HAIR, 


In its ordinary healthy condition, the hair is totally destitute of 
sensibility, and possesses merely a kind of vegetative life. ‘The 
various emotions of the mind, nevertheless, exert over it a very 
powerful influence. The indulgence of grief, anxiety, or indeed 
any of the depressing passions, will often change it perfectly white 
in a very short space of time: thus the hair of young people con- 
demned to death, has been known to become white during the 
night preceding their execution. ‘The French revolution, which 
produced in abundance the extremes of human suffering, furnish- 
ed many authentic instances of persons becoming perfectly grey 
in the space of a few days; and Bichat, an author of the first 
respectability, relates a case that came under his own notice, in 
which the hair was deprived almost entirely of its colour in a 
few hours, on the receipt of some fatal intelligence. ‘The case 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, queen of France, is familiar 
to most of our readers, In some cases of extreme fear, terror, 
or surprise, the change is said to have taken place almost instan- 
taneously, 


“Deadly fear can time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair.’ 


In the same manner the hair very commonly becomes white in 
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Change of the Hair. 253 


individuals who are confined in dark or damp situations, a8 dun- 
geons, mines, &c.; in those given to intense study or to intem- 
perance ; in mechanics confined to a sedentary employment for 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours, and in those deprived 
of a sufficient quantity of sleep, or who are exposed to constant 
hardships of almost any character. ‘These circumstances like- 
wise cause, not unfrequently, the loss of the hair at a very early 
period. 

It is said that terror will make the hair stand upright. Painters 
have even made use of the circumstance in order to express this 
emotion. How far the statement is correct we are not prepared to 
say; but it is so generally admitted that it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as imaginary. ‘The individual hairs possess in themselves, 
however, no power of spontaneous motion, by which they can 
rise on the head. If they really do bristle, when the soul shud- 
ders from horror or affright, it can only be by the action of the 
muscle of the scalp, which, from its intimate connexion with that 
portion of the latter in which the hair is inserted, may, by its con- 
traction, produce this effect. 

Although the hair is ordinarily devoid of sensibility, yet it ap- 
pears to be capable, in certain states of disease, of becoming 
acutely sensitive. In the hospital of the Royal Guard, at Paris, 
a soldier was admitted, who had received a violent kick upon 
the back part of the head from a horse. Inflammation of the 
brain occurred, accompanied by a very remarkable sensibility in 
the hair. The slightest touch of the latter was felt instantly: 
while cutting, it gave such exquisite pain, that the poor fellow 
would seldom allow any one to come near his head. Baron 
Larrey, his surgeon, on one occasion, to put him to the test, gave 
a hint to an assistant, who was standing behind the patient, to 
clip one of the hairs, without the knowledge of the latter. This 
was dexterously effected; but the soldier broke out in a volley 
of exclamations and complaints, and it was some time before he 
could be appeased. 

The hair is liable, also, to a very formidable disease, in which 
it becomes firmly matted together, while the hollow tube, of 
which each hair is composed, becomes filled with blood, which 
escapes when it is cut. This disease is most commonly met 
with among the lower classes in Poland—being produced by 
their extreme filth, and the custom of keeping the head almost 
constantly covered with a woollen cap. 

Long and luxuriant hair has always been esteemed an orna- 
ment, particularly in the female sex; by some, however, a very 
full head of hair has been considered as debilitating, from the 
great amount of fluids exhausted in its nourishment. Without 
fully admitting such an opinion, we must allow that in young and 
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delicate habits this long growth is a supporting cause of weak 
eyes and pale complexion. When the hair is very thick it be- 
comes uncomfortable in warm weather, and is apt to produce a 
very copious perspiration, and not unfrequently head-ache—the 
latter being almost invariably relieved by frequently thinning the 
hair. 

In individuals of certain religious sects, whose heads are kept 
shaved, or closely shorn, omitting this practice has been found to 
be productive of very bad effects. ‘Thus we are told of a Char- 
treux, who, according to the rule of his order, had his head shaved 
every month; but quitting his monastery at its destruction, he en- 
tered the army, and allowed his hair to grow. After a few months 
he was attacked with excruciating head-ache, from which he 
could obtain no relief until some one advised him to resume his 
old habit, and to have his head frequently shaved. The pain left 
him and never again returned. 

It would appear, likewise, that in individuals in perfect health, 
whose heads are ordinarily covered with a large quantity of hair, 
suddenly removing it is not unattended with danger. 





NEW AMERICAN FLUID. 


We do not find in the publication, from which we derive the 
account of this wonderful fluid, the customary flanking of certifi- 
cates. The modest advertiser, perhaps, thought that the powers 
of his nostrum were so incontestible as to require only a simple 
annunciation, without puff or backing. . Or, he may have wisely 
concluded, that the certificates in favour of other “ sovereign 
cures” would answer just as well for his as if they had been 
written expressly for it. After reading this advertisement, sensi- 
ble medical men will, of course, forbear from doubting of its en- 
tire truth, if they do not wish to be denounced by the proprietor 
of the New American Fluid, as envious and illiberal. It will be 
found indeed to constitute another of those exceptions to the rules 
of science, common sense, and experience, which are claimed in 
favour of the Panaceas; so that while it is shown to be the most 
powerful agent in nature, revolutionizing the animal economy, 
eradicating the most obstinate diseases, and doing more than all 
that has ever been performed by mercury, opium, bark, &c. it 
is, in the language of Mr. Swaim, when speaking of his own 
nostrum, “an innocent preparation, not capable of doing the least 
injury to the tenderest infant.” All-powerful and all-harmless ! 
Capable of doing every thing when suitably commissioned, and 
yet bland as the purest water when the tender infant is to swal- 
low it! The sword of Orlando, which will at a stroke cleave 2 
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giant, and becomes, when it touches a child or a lovely female, 
soft and yielding as a silken streamer! Verily this same public 
has a large stock of credulity, that it can be so constantly and 
liberally drawn on without exhaustion. 


“ New American Fup. This extraordinary menstruum, whilst 
it bears the name of one quarter of the globe, holds in solution 
materials from the other three, which is, perhaps, the best reason 
that can be given for its universal property. ‘To account further 
for the astonishing effects it produces, it will, if analyzed, be 
found to contain many valuable materials from the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, scientifically conglomerated together 
by the assistance of the four elements, previous to their being 
pulverized to assist their fluidity. The limits of an advertisement 
will not admit of an enumeration of the many virtues of the New 
American Fluid ; to detail half of them would require volumes. 
A single drop on the tightest boot or glove will instantly give 
ease, room, and comfort: a like quantity will create an appetite 
in the most delicate stomach, or supple the harshest harness. It 
will be found to give a rich flavour to beef-steak pies, as well as 
a zest to mutton dumplings. A few drops cast into a pond will 
fatten carp and tench, and if three drops are applied to the root 
of a gooseberry bush, it will prevent blight, and greatly increase 
the size of the fruit. Laid in the joints of bedsteads it will pre- 
vent their ever after harbouring bugs and fleas. It will be found 
a water-proof dressing for flat-bottomed boats, and an excellent 
bait for mouse-traps. It will accelerate Mr. Johnson’s Spedipedes, 
and give a buoyancy to Mr. Kendall’s Life Preservers. It acts 
as a curling fluid for Welsh wigs; and will be found a superior 
dressing for Mr. Best’s excellent Welch rabbits, as well as a high 
flavourer of lobsters. It will thicken soup and reduce corpulent 
persons. ‘And, for its medicinal qualities, it is justly entitled to 
be called Medicamentum Gratia Probatum id est, a remedy ap- 
proved by grace, for it effectually cools St. Anthony’s fire, and 
stops St. Vitus’s dance; it purifies the Purples in the Small-pox, 
and radicates the Red Gum, in teething ; reduces White swellings, 
and cures Black Jaundice, the Green sickness, the Blue-devils, the 
Yellow, Scarlet, and every other coloured fever. It cures the 
Thrush in children, and the Pip in pea-hens; the Stagger in horses, 
and the Night-mare in owls. The proprietor is ashamed to say 
more, except to inform the public that this celebrated fluid may 
be had of his principal agent, Mr. Bugleblast, very near West- 
minster Bridge, Lambeth.” 


Tue celebrated Bishop Berkley used to call the few who had 
drunk spirituous liquors with comparative impunity for several 
years—~the devil’s decoys. 
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256 The Best Food.—Danger of Indiscriminate Feasting. 


THE BEST FOOD. 


Tur best food for man to live upon, is that which is simple, 
nourishing, without either heating, or acrimonious properties; and 
the principal rule to be observed with respect to food in general, 
is, to eat and drink wholesome things in proper quantities. As 
from the common experience of ages, almost all the aliment in 
common use has been found wholesome, a moderate and healthy 
individual need not much alarm himself in partaking of such. 
At the same time it must be observed, that there is an obvious 
rule which will set every one right in the selection of his food. 
Let him observe what agrees with his constitution, and what 
does not—and his experience and judgment will direct him to the 
use of the one, and the invariable rejection of the other. As re- 
lates to quantity, the rule is, to take just such a proportion as 
will be sufficient to support and nourish him, but not such as 
will in the least degree overload the stomach, and render diges- 
tion difficult. In this, as was intimated on a former occasion, 
every individual has a sure guide, if he will be directed by a na- 
tural, and not a depraved appetite; for whenever he has eaten 
of any proper food, to the extent required by his appetite, and 
finishes his meal with some relish for more, he has eaten a 
proper quantity. That a man may not be deceived—that he 
may satisfy himself that he has committed no excess—if imme- 
diately after dinner he can write, or walk, or go about his ordi- 
nary, or any other business, with ease and pleasure—if after sup- 
per his sleep be neither disturbed nor diminished by what he 
has eaten or drank ; and if he has no head-ache, nor sickness, 
the next morning—nor any uncommon hawking or spitting, nor 
a bad taste in his mouth; but rises at bis usual hour, refreshed 
and cheerful, and with a renewed appetite—he may then justly 
conclude that his diet has been well regulated, and that he has 
not exceeded, either in eating or drinking, the bounds of tem- 
perance. 


DANGER OF INDISCRIMINATE FEASTING. 


Ir has been well said, that man seems to think himself an om- 
niverous animal—that he is entitled to consume, waste, and de- 
stroy all the produce of the globe; but if penalty implies unlaw- 
fulness, surely this all-devouring claim, on the exercise of which 
so heavy a penalty is laid, cannot be established—a_ penalty 
which involves the racks and tortures of disease, and is consum- 
mated by untimely death! This wanton spoliation then, is not 
so venial an offence as sensuality would imagine, since it accu- 
mulates a sum of evil, at which contemplation is appalled. 
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